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Ancient Peru, 
(Concluded from page 74.) 

Nothing in Ancient Peru was more remark- 
able than the public roads. No ancient peo- 
ple has left traces of works more astonishing 
than these, so vast was their extent, and so 
great the skill and labor required to construct 
them. One of these roads ran along the moun- 
tains through the whole length of the empire 
from Quito to Chili. Another starting from 
this at Cuzco, went down to the coust and ex- 
tended northward to the equator. These 


roads were built on beds or deep understruc- 


wares of masonry. The width of the road- 
ways varied from twenty to twenty-five feet, 
and they were made level and smooth by 
paving, and in some places by a sort of ma- 
cadamizing with pulverized stone mixed with 
lime and bituminous cement. This cement 
was used in all the masonry. On each side 
of the road way “was a very strong wall, 
more than a futhom in thickness.” These 
roads went over marshes, rivers, and great 
chasms of the sierras, and through rocky pre- 
cipices and mountain sides. The great road 
passing along the mountains was a marvellous 
work. In many places its way was cut through 
rock for leagues. Great ravines were filled 
up with solid masonry. Rivers were crossed 
by means of a curious kind of suspension 
bridges, and no obstruction was encountered 
which the builders did not overcome. The 
builders of our Pacific Railroad, with their 
superior engineering skill and mechanical 
appliances, might reasonably shrink from the 
cost and difficulties of such a work as this. 
Extending from one degree north of Quito to 
Cuzco, and from Cuzco to Chili, it was quite 
as long asthe two Pacific railroads, and its wild 
route among the mountains was far more 
difficult. 

Sarmiento describing it, said: “It seems to 
me that if the emperor (Charles V.) should 
see fit to order the construction of another 
road like that which leads from Quito to 
Cuzco, or that which from Cuzco goes toward 
Chili, I certainly think he would not be able 
to make it, with all his power.” Humboldt 
examined some of the remains of this road, 
and described as follows a portion of it seen 
i & pass of the Andes, between Mansi and 
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Loxa: “Our eyes rested continually on superb|ed in agriculture and in some kinds of manu- 
remains of a paved road of the Incas. The/factures. No people ever had a more efficient 
road-way, paved with well cut, dark porphy-|system of industry. This created their wealth 
ritic stone, was twenty feet wide, and rested|and made possible their great public works. 
on deep foundations. This road was marvel-| All accounts of the country at the time of the 
lous. None of the Roman roads I have seen|conquest agree in the statement that they 
in Italy, in the south of France, or in Spain,|cultivated the soil in a very admirable way, 
appeared to me more imposing than this work|and with remarkable success, using aque- 
of the ancient Peruvians.” He saw remains|ducts for irrigation, and employing guano as 
of several other shorter roads which were|one of their most important fertilizers. Euro- 
built in the same way, some of them between|peans learned from them the value of this 
Loxa and the river Amazon. Along these|fertilizer, and its name guano, is Peruvian. 
roads at equal distances were edifices, a kind|The remains of their works show what they 
of caravanseras, built of hewn stone, for the| were as builders. Their skill in cutting stone 
accomodation of travellers. and their wonderful masonry can be seen and 
These great works were described by every |admired by modern builders in what is left of 
Spanish writer on Peru, and insome accounts|their aqueducts, their roads, their temples, 
of them we find suggestions in regard to their|and their other great edifices. 
history. They are called “roads of the Incas,”|_ They had great proficiency in the arts of 
but they were probably much older than the|spinning, weaving, and dyeing. For their 
time of these rulers. The mountain road run-|cloth they used cotton and the wool of four 
ning toward Quito was much older than the|varieties of the Llama, that of the Vicuiia 
Inca Huayna Capac, to whom it has some-|being the finest. Some of their cloth had in- 
times been attributed. It is stated that when|terwoven designs and ornaments, very skil- 
he started by this route to invade the Quittis,|fully executed. Many of their fabrics had 
the road was so bad that “he found great|rare excellence in the eyes of the Spaniards. 
difficulties in the passage.” It was then an|Garciluse says: “The coverings of the beds 
old road, much out of repair, and he imme-|were blankets and friezes of the wool of the 
diately ordered the necessary reconstructions. | vicuiia, which is so fine and so much prized 
Gomera says, “ Huayna Capac restored, en-|that among other precious things from that 
larged, and completed these roads, but he did|land, they have been brought for the bed of 
not build them, as some pretend.” These|Don Philip II.” Of their dyes this account 
great artificial highways were broken up and|is given in the work of Rivero and Von 
made useless at the time of the conquest, and} Tschudi: 
the subsequent barbarous ruleofthe Spaniards| “They possessed the secret of fixing the 
allowed them to go to decay. Now only|dye of all colors, flesh-color, yellow, gray, 
broken remains of them exist to show their| blue, green, black, &c., so firmly in the thread, 
former character. or in the cloth already woven, that they never 
The development of civilization in Peru|faded during the lapse of ages, even when ex- 
was very different from that in Mexico and|posed to the air or buried (in tombs) under 
Central America. In both regions the people|ground. Only the cotton became slightly 
were sun-worshippers, but their religious or-| discolored, while the woolen fabrics preserved 
ganizations, as well as their methods of build-|their primitive lustre. It is a circumstance 
ing temples, were unlike. Neither of these| worth remarking that chemical analyses made 
peoples seems to have borrowed from the|of pieces of cloth of all the various dyes, prove 
other. It may be that all the old American|that the Peruvians extracted all their colors 
civilizations had a common origin in South|from the vegetable and none from the mineral 
America, and that all the ancient Americans|kingdom. In fact, the natives of the Peruvian 
whose civilization can be traced in remains|mountains now use plants unknown to Euro- 
found north of the Isthmus, came originally|peans, producing from them bright and last- 
from that part of the continent, This hy-|ing colors.” 
pothesis appears to me more probable than| They had great skill in the art of working 
any other I have heard suggested. But, as-| metals, especially gold and silver. Besides 
suming this to be true, the first migration of|these precious metals they had copper, tin, 
civilized people from South America must have|lead and quicksilver. Iron was unknown to 
taken place at a very distant period in the|them in the time of the Incas, although some 
past, for it preceded not only the history in-|maintain that they had it in the previous 
dicated by the existing antiquities, but also|ages, to which belong the ruins at Lake Titi- 
an earlier history, during which the Peruvians|caca. Iron ore was and still is very abundant 
and Central Americans grew to be as different|in Peru. It is impossible to conceive how the 
from their ancestors as from each other. In| Peruvians were able to cut and work stone in 
each case, the development of civilization re-|such a masterly way, or to construct their 


|presented by existing monuments, so far as| great roads and aqueducts without the use of 


we can study it, appears to have been original.|iron tools. Some of the languages of the 
In some respects the Peruvian civilization country, and perhaps all, had names for iron; 
was developed to such a degree as challenged in official Peravian it was called quillay, and 
admiration. The Peruvians were highly skill-|in the old Chilian tongue panilic. “It is re- 
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markable,” observes Molina, “that iron which 
has been thought unknown to the ancient 
Americans, has particular names in some of 
their tongues. It is not easy to understand 


THE FRIEND. 


ment, and sometimes recommended to others 
for their advantage.” 

One of the earliest occasions of prolonged 
absence of either from home on a religious 


which is what I have longed to experience 
more than any other enjoyment in this world, 
and it is to be preferred to everything be. 
sides.” The responses of his beloved wifg 


why they had names for this metal, if they|journey, apparent from their correspondence, | breathed the same deep religious dedication 


never at any time had knowledge of the metal 
itself. In the Mercurie Peruana of 1791, it is 
stated that anciently the Peruvian sovereigns 
worked magnificent iron mines at Ancoriames, 
on the west shore of Lake Titicaca, but I can- 
not give the evidence used in support of this 
statement. 

Their gold-smiths and silver-smiths had at- 
tained very great proficiency. They could 
melt the metals in furnaces, cast them in 
moulds made of clay and gypsum, hammer 
their work with remarkable dexterity, and 
solder it with great perfection. The gold and 
silver work of these articles was extremely 
abundant in the country at the time of the 
conquest, but Spanish greed had it all melted 
for coinage. It was with articles of this gold 
work that the Inca Atahuallpa filled a room 
in his vain endeavor to purchase release from 
captivity. * * * Nothing is more con- 
stantly mentioned by the old Spanish chroni- 
clers than the vast abundance of gold in Peru. 
It was more common than any other metal. 
Temples and palaces were covered with it, 
and it was very beautifully wrought into or- 
naments, temple furniture, articles for house- 
hold use, and imitations of almost every object 
in nature. In the course of twenty-five years 


after the conquest, the Spaniards sent from 
Peru to Spain more than eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold, all or nearly all of 
it having been taken from the subjugated 
Peruvians as booty. 


ee 


Philip and Rachel Price. 

An early lesson of instruction to Rachel 
Price, which remained with her throug life, 
and is left for posterity, was derived in this 
wise: She had heard John Simpson very in- 
structively in the ministry, and particularly 
so in explaining the mysteries of the Revela- 
tions; and on an expected visit from him, 
looked forward to it as an occasion of spiritual 


instruction in respect to the sublime truths, 


which had so interestingly engaged his mind 
in the ministry. She was disappointed to 
find him drawn to speak familiarly of his 
farming operations, and to abstain from those 
high and serious matters her own mind was 
dwelling upon: and among other things he 
narrated was the occurrence of a disorderly 
contest among his hands in the harvest field, 
whereby they injured his wheat. He started 
to arrest their proceedings, determined to turn 
some of them out of the field in a hurry, but 
was himself arrested in the way by a voice 
which inwardly spoke to him in the language, 
“John, govern thyself before thou art rightly 
qualified to govern others.” He sat down until 
his own mind was quieted, then went to the 
men, addressed them upon the impropriety 
and ingratitude of wasting the grain bounti- 
fully bestowed for our sustenance by a merci- 
ful Creator; and was heard with respect and 
submission, all steadily resuming their work. 
She concluded this to be the lesson she most 
stood in need of as one of the heads of a large 
family of various dispositions, saying, “I felt 
the necessity of keeping self under proper 


was the accompaniment by Philip Price of|and sympathizing affection. 


Charity Cook, and Susanna Hollingsworth, 
of South Carolina, on a visit to the meetings 
of the Society in Virginia and Western Penn- 
sylvania, during the severe winter of 1796-97. 
The crossing of the mountains was then a 
difficult task, not free from danger. He writes 
from Virginia: “I wish thee may be favored 
to bear with patience my absence, being in 
hopes it is still right for me to go on with 
them, however trying it may be. I feel an 
earnest desire of being found in my allotment 
(of duty). I have had some heavy exercises 
to pass through since I have been from home, 
both on my own account and on that of the 
Society, but I have endeavored to come into 
a state of resignation, wherein I now enjoy a 
good degree of peace of mind. * * I could 
write a good deal more, but must decline at 
present, as it is so cold the ink freezes in my 
pen, although near a good fire.” From Red- 
stone he wrote, “ Way has been wonderfully 
made for us to get along, without meeting 


5) Cm 
with any accident or injury, yet not without 


great dangers, wherein we have experienced | 


that Preserving Power to be near in our 


“My anxiety 
for thy preservation is at times past descri 
tion, though at some times I am favored with 
resignation and patience to bear thy lon 
absence from me with more fortitude than 
expected. I feel my mind measurably sup. 
ported under it at this time, yet often, very 
often, forcibly feel the want of thy tender, 
sympathizing, and endearing company, in my 
present trying situation.” 

A lasting friendship was formed between. 
these travellers, who had moved together in 
that “unity of spirit which is the bond of 
peace.” — Memoir. 

a 
From the “ Leisure Hour.” 


Life in the Victoria Docks. 

The shipping-docks of our great seaports 
might seem at first sight a queer place of re. 
sort for a field-naturalists’ club. Of all places 
in which the Londoner especially might be 
expected to be found enjoying his Saturday 
half-holiday with nature, after a week of ware- 
house or office life, the docks would be the 
last in which people generally would look for 
him. True it is that we Londoners, or at least 


greatest straits, who I have no doubt has/8uch of us as delight— 


called for the present dedication. My faith 
has never been more closely tried, I believe, 
on any occasion.” * * * “T have no doubt 
but thou feels thy situation lonesome and 
often trying in my absence, but I have a hope 
thou art preserved in patience and submission 


“To pore for an hour 

O’er a weed or a flower, 

Or the slugs that come creeping forth after a shower,” 
are sometimes straitened for opportunities for 
naturalising, and are put to shifts and expe 
dients which our happy provincial brethren 





to the will of Him to whom we ought to sub-|know but little of. Like our fellow-natural- 
mit in all things, and let these trials work for |ists in Manchester, Glasgow, and other large 
our further refinement and purification.” * *|cities, the precious daylight hours which the 
“I often remember my dear children, and {rural collector is using to advantage are too 
have no doubt of thy care over them, which |often consumed by us in travelling from the 
makes me feel easy on their account. Oh that |city homewards, and thus we learn to appre 
they may be preserved in innocency and vir-|ciate collecting grounds which are compara 
tue, which I hope will be more our concern |tively near to London. 

for them than anything besides in this fading| Wealightat the Tidal Basin, Victoria Docks, 
world.” On their return journey he again|A vast lake ot brackish water stretches before 
writes, “the labor of my dear devoted com-|us. In it lie ensconced the aquatic game we 
panions has been close and searching in most |are in search of. Ships from all parts of the 
places where our lot has been cast, but they | world have brought hither strange and beau 
have been enabled to discharge their duty so |tiful forms of life which we should look for in 
as to pass along with much peace of mind, of vain in our familiar fresh-water ponds and 
which I am sometimes favored to partake a/rivers around London. The keel and sides of 
share in feeling a silent travail for Zion’s pros-|that New Zealand ship, covered with barna- 
perity. There appear to be many in most|cles and water-weeds, those mahogany logs 
places who depend upon the labors of the|from Honduras, yonder rafts of timber just 
faithful traveller, and neglect the work in/arrived from the St. Lawrence, the Baltic, 
themselves, which makes me fear the things|and the Ganges, will well reward the natu 
which belong to their peace will be hid from jralist. We accordingly prepare for action, 
them. It has been a baptising time to the | Leathern cases and satchels are rapidly open- 
churches in many places, but mournful to be-|ed, and rows of vials and larger glass bottles 
hold the little fruit that is brought forth to|are revealed. Copper spoons with screw 
the praise of the Great Husbandman, who has |clamps are fastened to the ends of walking: 
so freely sent forth His laborers. I often feel |sticks, and lenses are searched for. 4 
my mind deeply impressed in beholding the| Jumping down from the quay on to this 
low state of things amongst us, and under dis-|raft of timber, we search the under-side for 
couragement when I behold how many things any aquatic plant-like growth that may be at 
are suffered to eclipse the beauty that would Itached. Almost simultaneously, half-a-dozen 
shine more and more from amongst us, were lof us shout out the name of the chief treasure 
we to live up to what we are called, and what |the Victoria Docks yield to the naturalist 
we profess to believe.” * * “I often wish|This is it; and it is actually an animal, a pre 
for thy dear company in these closely trying |daceous animal too, in spite of its plant-like 
seasons, which I have often met witb, thou|appearance! , 
knowest, when we were together, and have} This curious crest-bearing zoophyte is known 





em in order for the right regulation of|been increasingly my lot since we parted.'as Cordylophora. It belongs, as might be sus 
those about me; and the incident was often|But when I come to a state of resignation [| pected, to the hydra family. It feeds upon 


recurred to in silence for my own improve- 


am favored for a time to feel a degree of peace, the minute animalcules which inhabit the 
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surrounding water, and which its tentacles 
enable it to procure. It has a distinct and 


though endowed with motion, belongs to the 
vegetable world, and its name is Bacillaria 


rmanent mouth opening directly into the|paradoxa, the paradoxical bundle of sticks. 


y cavity, which serves as a digestive cavity 
as well, there being no intermediate alimen- 
tary tube. Like the little stinging hydra we 
find in the Hampstead ponds, it possesses a 
remarkable power of shrinking and extend- 
ing its tentacles. At times these tentacles 
sre so much extended as greatly to exceed 
the entire body in length. The polypite is 
then a singularly beautiful object to look at, 
for these organs float like gossamer-threads 
through the water, and wave to and fro with 
the slightest movement. 

Cordylophora is indeed a prize for us, and 
such a “find” is enough of itself to make 
the microscopical reputation of the Victoria 
Docks. Fortunately the creature is very 
abundant, and the stock is not likely to be 
exhausted, even by the army of London natu- 
ralists. A visit any time between March and 
October has always rewarded us with speci- 
mens. 

Bat, besides cordylophora, Victoria Docks 
contain some peculiar forms in aquatic life, 
which raise some interesting geographical 
questions in our party, as we stand bottling 
up Our specimens upon the quay. Wait a 
moment, however, until we have agreed about 
this mass of green gelatinous growth which 
is thrust before us, and which has just been 
taken from a wooden pier by the side of the 
dock. It is actually a sponge, and is still 
alive | 

Think of us Londoners capturing a live 
sponge! Not upon a cruise in the Levant, 
but upon a Saturday-holiday excursion to the 


Victoria Docks! Our sponge is certainly not 
quite so large as the Turkey specimen we use 


in the bath, but it is quite as genuine. As 
we hold it up for inspection, the investing 
jelly, or sarcode—the life-blood of the animal 
—begins to drip from it, so we soon place it 
safely in a bottle, surrounded by its native 
fluid. Even without a lens we can detect the 
three distinct elements of its organization: 
1. The sarcode before mentioned; 2. An in- 
ternal skeleton of harder and brittler material; 
and 3. Multitudes of small yellowish seed-like 
bodies. The captor tells us that some of the 
finest specimens of fresh-water sponge ever 
obtained near the Thames, were got by Pro. 
fessor Williamson, r.r.s., from the huge posts 
supporting some of the gates of the London 
Docks. 

Victoria Docks swarm with plants and ani- 
mals interesting to the naturalist. Were we 
to name all the creatures we succeeded in 
bottling upon this particular Saturday after- 
noon—the fresh-water rotifere, entomostraca, 
infusoria, and the diatoms—we should fright- 
en some of our readers with the array of un- 
couth words by which the specimens are 
known to the microscopist. Not that foreign 
hames, or names derived from the dead lan- 
guages, are wantonly preferred by the scien- 
tific world to those which are English, but 
because they enable naturalists of different 
countries and in all parts of the earth to have 
one common designation for an object. In 
microscopy, as well as in entomology, science 
has already suffered enough from admitting 
merely local names, which unwittingly lead 
to a false multiplication of species, so we will 
not apologise for bringing forward another 
remarkable Victoria Dock organism under its 
Latin title. This most wonderful specimen, 


It is impossible to figure the creature, but we 
will hope that a few words about it may 
stimulate some new disciples of the micro. 
scope who may be living in London to go 
down to Victoria Docks and get some speci- 
mens for themselves. 

This truly wonderful inexplicable atomy of 
the vegetable kingdom Bacillaria paradoza, 
the paradoxicai bundle of sticks, is one of the 
most common forms of life in the Victoria 
Docks. The sticks actually slide the one over 
the other with an astonishing velocity! At 
times some individuals will be in rapid move- 
ment, while others are motionless. From 
sunrise to noon seems to be the period during 
which the movement is most active, while 
during the afternoon it is very sluggish, and at 
night almost motionless. A practised Ameri- 
can observer of this creature (Professor Ed- 
wards) says :—“ Often and often have I spent 
hours looking at this marvel of nature; the 
motion without apparent cause or mode, and 
invisible joint which, as a friend of mine, an 
engineer, once remarked, would be a fortune 
to any one who could discover it; for here we 
have several sticks, forming the bundle, mov- 
ing over each other without separating, and 
yet the use of the highest powers of the micro- 
scope has failed to detect the means of their 


union into one mass or composite group of 


individuals.” 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Concluded from page 77.) 

No date. 

And now, my dear M., I feel freedom to say 
to thee, that my belief remains unshaken in 
the need of our faithfully upholding those 
testimonies given to our dear early Friends 
under the holy anointing. I believe all that 
is not in the Divine ordering in Christ’s spiri- 
tual Church will be rejected, and come to 
nought, be it ever so plausible and attractive 
to the young and inexperienced. 

There is now so much carrying forward (I 
almost dread to say) in the letter, without the 
power. This is my feeling at the end of a 
long life of turning and overturning; but in 
and through all, “The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are His,” &. “He will 
not give His glory to another, nor His praise 
to graven images.” 

I am favored at times with an evidence 
that He will raise up witnesses for His truth; 
that He whose right it is will rule and reign 
in His own time and way. I may not fully 
see it, but I believe it. 

Thy affectionate friend, 
ELiIzABETH GREER. 


Raheen, First month 8th, 1870. 

My very dear Friend, A. W., 

I have but poor sight, yet wish to write to 
a sister beloved, and I humbly trust a fellow- 
traveller, united in the unchangeable truth, 
as itis in our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Oh! saith my soul, that nothing pre- 
sent, nor yet to come, may be able to move 
us from our steadfastness in following Him in 
that self-denying way in which our dear early 
predecessors were called, taking up the cross 
and despising the shame, by which they be- 
came His faithful followers over all persecu- 


tion. But, alas! where is now the self-denial ? 
where have they laid the cross? Well, dear 
A., there are a few left who go mourning on 
their way, and can say, “ Thou God seest me.” 
He will raise up, in His own time, witnesses 
for Himself, I am fully and thankfully per- 
suaded, when my head is in the silent grave, 
should I not see even the arising of it in one 
here and there. 

My love in the truth salutes thee and thy 
valued husband. I hope you will pray that 
your affectionate friend, E. Greer, may be 
faithful to the end. 


To M. M. 
Raheen, Fifth month 30th, 1870. 
. Thy kind remembrance was more 
than I looked for ; yet to be thus cared for by 
dear friends at the end of the day is to mea 
favor, unworthy as I feel I am. 

I heard thy dear brother and sister are with 
you, and pleasant it must be. I trust they 
find themselves in their right place in that 
new meeting-house, and may be helpful as to 
the future, in Friends being satistied with 
silent meetings, and more concerned to wait 
for that refreshment that comes from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, than reading the Bible, 
trusting in words when little of the power 
may be felt. ‘ 

I am, as ever, thy much attached, 
ELIZABETH GREER. 


Raheen, Fifth month 30th, 1871. 
My Beloved Friend, A. W., 

I feel much obliged for thy still remember- 
ing thy old friend and former companion in 
some of the tribulations of the Gospel, when 
we went from city to city and from house to 
house, endeavoring faithfully to deliver our 
messages in the fear of the Lord. Ah! my 
dear, how are the times now changed in our 
beloved Society? Alas! alas! yet 1 can truly 
say that no change in my views, nor I believe 
in thine either, has ever taken place; and that 
the truth as it is in Jesus remains unchanged 
and unchangeable, and that Living and Eter- 
nal Power is the same, which first gathered 
us to be a people from the lo here’s and lo 
there’s, and pointed out the Rock to build 
upon, and that Rock was Christ. And oh! I 
trust here we may abide until these now over- 
whelming calamities are overpassed, while our 
Divine Master may see meet to leave us on 
His earth, until it may please Him to say, 
“[t is enough.” I can my poor self only say, 
that in unmerited mercy I can hope for but 
one of the lowest mansions with His redeemed 
ones in His kingdom. Wilt thou present my 
dear love to thy long-esteemed and valued 
husband ? 

No doubt you have heard of the stormy 
time in the Men’s Meeting in Dablin—how 
the Divine Hand was marvellously under- 
neath? But we have not, in my view, come 
to the worst yet. I have a little faith and 
belief that a living remnant will remain ; that 
the Lord will raise up witnesses for Himself, 
not from Bible meetings or social tea-parties 
in meeting-houses, but “ By my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 

Pray for your affectionate friend, now num- 
bering ninety-two years. 

ELizABETH GREER. 


In every place where there is a human 
heart longing for Divine consolation there is 
God’s house, there is heaven’s gate, there are 
infinite sources of hope and peace.— D. March, 
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Grant’s Indian Policy, 

General Grant is the only President who 
has attempted to carry out the wise and 
liberal policy of Penn, in relation to the In- 
dians. 

That policy has been criticised with great 
severity precisely because it has been inspired 
by those qualities which Gen. Grant is de- 
clared not to possess. Broadly speaking, there 
are two ways of dealing with latest The 
first and simplest is to kill them. The other 
is to treat them kindly and set them to work. 
The first way is much the most expensive, 


It is surely far more to our credit as a na- 
tion to deal with the Indians in this way than 
in any other less liberal or gentle. The poor 
savages are fast dying out at best, and it is 
probable that in a few decades they will live 
only in history. It is a matter of real con- 
cern to the record of the Republic that the 
last generations of red men should be gener- 
ously treated by the race that succeeds and 
displaces them. The philanthropic and ur- 
bane spirit of William Penn has dictated the 
Indian policy of President Grant’s Adminis- 
tration—a policy which civilization must ap- 


although it has often been the most popular.|prove and which posterity will certainly ad- 


Passion, begotten of outrage, does not stop to 
count cost, but humanity and the national 
interest, as can be proved by statistics, are at 
one in the matter. For example, the total 
amount appropriated for the Indian service 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1872, includ- 
ing deficiency account, was a trifle over $6,- 
000,000. This outlay gained us, apart from 
other uses, the formal cession of some hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of land, part of 
which the government has sold at much 
higher pro rata figures than it gave. 

ow, when it is remembered that a single 
Indian war has cost the United States over 
$35,000,000, it will be seen that a peaceful 
policy has something to recommend it besides 
its humanity. Still, it must be owned that 
the Indians often commit grievous outrages, 
and the pressure at Washington in favor of 
harsh measures has often, in consequence, 
been very strong. Hence, we assert that it 
is a farther proof of the native kindliness of 
Gen. Grant that he, their “Great Father,” 
has so uniformly interposed for their protec- 
tion, and never more firmly than when large 
numbers of our people have been highly ex- 
asperated by Indian misdeeds. 

It has been demonstrated, and is indeed 
almost self-evident, that bloodshed and trou- 
ble, as incident to our intercourse with the 
Indians, diminish in proportion as they can 
be got to cease to roam about, and to settle 
permanently on assigned reservations. Now, 
without counting those in Alaska, the whole 
number of Indians within the limits of the 
United States is something short of 300,000; 
and of these nearly one-third, or upward of 
80,000, have been settled on reservations, and 
brought under the care of established agen- 
cies, during the three years of this Adminis- 
tration. At the present time, about 135,000 
in all are so settled, and, at the existing rate 
of progress, within a very few years, the whole 
body may be peaceably disposed of in the 
same way. The wise policy, the humane 
policy and the cheap policy is that which has 
been adopted. It was a policy especially 
pressed upon the President by that estimable 
class in the community, the “ Friends,” or 
Quakers. After the Indians are once com- 
fortably settled on their reserves they cost 
the Government very little. They are taught 
how to break up the land, build houses and 
fences, saw lumber, grind corn, and talk Eng- 
lish, and then by degrees left to take care of 
themselves. They receive allowances, that is 
to say, and certain stipulated supplies, but the 
cost per head is trifling. During the year it 
was less than $22 each, for the 130,000, or so, 
living on the reservations. Nearly one thou- 
sand whites are now engaged in teaching In- 


dians the things named—carpenters, black-|comes tubercle. 


mire.—N. Y. Times. 





Selected. 
STEP BY STEP. 


BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lower earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God— 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of greed and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ill we hourly meet. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we trust, 
When the morning calls to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the’men ! 
We must borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire and pray, 
But our feet must rise or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is the ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire wall ; 
But the dreams depart and the visions fall, 
And the sleeper awakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


———_»>o————— 


From ‘*Good Health.” 
Dr. Mac Cormac’s Theory of Consumption. 
Stated in a few words, this theory is, that 
tubercular disease of the lungs is caused solely 
by breathing air which has already passed 
through the lungs of either brutes or human 


we assume the quantity of air in the chest at 
about 230 cubic inches, and that from twenty 
to thirty cubic inches are changed and re- 
moved during each respiration, about ten 
breathings will suffice to renew or exchange 
the gaseous contents of the chest cavity. At 
each inspiration from 4 to 5 per cent. of the 
oxygen inhaled is, or should be, replaced by 
about the same quantity of carbonic acid, an 
amount which, in a few hours, would be re- 
presented by an appreciable weight of solid 
carbon. If any portion of the inhaled air be 
pre-breathed air, says Dr. Mac Cormac, the 
dead metamorphic carbon will be retained 
pro rata unoxidized within the organism. 
This effete unoxidized carbon—this “ detritus 
of degradation” being retained—speedily be- 
It is not to be supposed that 





smiths and millers constituting most of the|the unoxidized carbon left after two, twenty, 


number. 





or a hundred inspirations of pre-breathed air, 


beings, or air that is deficient in oxygen. If 








or air in which there is insufficient oxygen, 
will result in the deposition of tubercle; but 
“one condition of things, to wit, the habitual 
respiration of already breathed air having 
begun, the sequence of the other, namely, the 
deposit of tubercle, follows as a matter of 
necessity.” Such, in brief, is Dr. Mac Con 
mac’s theory; the facts on which he bases it 
being ably gathered together and brought to 
bear from his point of view. The author, 
naturally enough, is opposed to the idea that 
consumption is hereditary. He holds that the 
same causes which produced it in the father 
may produce it in the son; but that those 
causes are avoidable and the disease preventi- 
ble. In several places in his book he asks 
pertinently, What is tubercle? if not the dead. 
carbon which has been left unoxidized by im. 
pure air; and as yet he has certainly not re 
ceived a satisfactory answer. 

Dr. Mac Cormac says, that without ade. 
quate ventilation we cannot possibly get rid 
of the ten or twelve hundred cubic inches of 
carbonic acid which the lungs eliminate hour. 
ly. No air—at least no respired air—ought 
to contain a larger amount of this poisonous 
gas than the infinitestimal proportion of one or 
two parts perten thousand. Now, as a matter 
of fact, it will be a difficult matter, we think, 
to find air so free from carbonic acid as Dr, 
Mac Cormac requires, for De Saussure found 
near the Lake of Geneva an average of five 
parts in 10,000, and Dr. Angus Smith found 
a mean of 332 parts in a million on the tops 
of such mountains as Ben Nevis and Ben 
Lomond. But this is a detail. Dr. Mac Cor. 
mac appears to have left no stone unturned 
to find facts to support his theory, as is evi- 
denced by the opinions of eminent foreign 
medical men quoted by him. He has also 
been at some pains to obtain the average 
death rate from consumption in various parts 
of the world. We learn from him that in the 
Austrian capital phthisis prevails to such an 
extent as to have been named morbus Vien. 
nensis; but he traces the cause readily enough 
to close stoves in stuffy chambers, to doubly- 
glazed and padded windows, which are never 
opened, ventilation being entirely unthought 
of. A similar state of things he finds to exist 
nearly everywhere, the deaths being from 28 
per cent. in some parts of America to 10 per 
cent. in Paris, while in St. Petersburg, out of 


'5,000 deaths, 1,900 are occasioned by phthisis! 


“ Double doors and windows, every interstice 
being carefully closed with wadded cloth or 
voilok, exclude the current, and, along with the 
close stove or petch, render stagnant utterly 
the stinted breath-fouled atmosphere, effec- 
tively hindering its replacement from with- 
out, and, in fine, entailing the direful scourge 
of tubercle, from which no class or condition 
of the community finds escape.” On the other 
hand, the North American Indian and the 
Patagonian, who as frequently sleep in the 
open air as in their rude cabins, enjoy an im- 
munity from consumption which, in civilized 
quarters, is only exhibited by the inhabitants 
of the West Highlands and the Hebrides, 
amongst whom tubercle is unknown. And 
yet Scotland, as a whole, is decimated by con- 
sumption. Every luxury that wealth can 
purchase, the most nutritious food, and the 
most careful nurture, fail to keep it at bay; 
but in the Hebrides, where the scanty fare, 
the wretched huts, and the hard life would, 
popularly and medically, be considered pro 
ductive of phthisis, “no scrofula, no consump 
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tion, in short, no tubercle-engendered malady | young and unworthy of such a privilege, I|varied states and conditions of the people, 
whatever is to be seen.” How account for| was present, and feeling it wasa time worthy |and be baptized for the dead. A word of en- 


these undoubted facts, save on the theory of 


Dr.Mac Cormac? He ridicules the idea which! preserve some memorial of it. 


has been mooted, that the West Highlanders 
obtain immunity from the disease by the in- 
halation of peat smoke, which, he points out, 
js abundant enough all over Scotland, with- 
out awarding a like immunity elsewhere. 
The Hebridians, in fact, live in ceilingless, 
partitionless hovels, each provided with a 
hearth on which a fire is continually burning. 
There, a hole in the roof answers at once as 
achimney and as a most efficient ventilator, 
and as the door of the hovel is rarely shut, 
the air of the “ room” is never stagnant, and 
js never fouled. ‘To imitate this state of 
things is the preventive means which Dr. 
Mac Cormac recommends to avoid creating 
the terrible disease ; for if his theory is right, 
it is certainly created. Therefore draughts 
and open windows are to be encouraged, es- 
pecially at night, for if the body is well 
covered, no harm will accrue; he speaks of 
entering his boy’s bed-room and finding a 
fringe of snow on the coverlet, while the 
sleeper slept the sleep of health, all uninjured 
by the cold. The closely-curtained bedstead 
of our forefathers is a thing of the past; how 
long before it becomes the rule and not the 
exception to sleep with the windows open! 
“The respiration of unpolluted air by night 
will even go some way to neutralize,” says 
Dr. Mac Cormac, “the evil influence of any 
vilé pernicious atmospheric environment when 
we are constrained, as we too often are con- 
strained, to breathe it by day ;” but there is, 
however, one flaw in this theory, which will 
occur to most of our readers, and that is that 
consumption does not come with “ equal foot” 
to all our doors. True, it visits all classes 
tolerably equally; but of two men, working 
and living under exactly the same influences 
of pre-breathed air, one may fall an early 
victim, while the other may live to the allot- 
ted span. It is true Dr. Mac Cormac acknow- 
ledges that, “once deposited, supposing only 
that there are no additions to it, tubercle may 
subsist long years latent ; it may be eliminated 
speedily, or it may become cretaceous;” but 
this does not meet the case; for if the by- 
pothesis is not baseless, every one who con- 
tinually breathes pre-breathed air for any 
a of time must contract tubercle. Is it 
80 


For “The Friend.” 
Manuseript Selections. 

From a collectlon of Memoranda made by 
a friend many years ago, is extracted the fol- 
lowing account of: the last evening spent in 
Philadelphia, by those worthy friends George 
and Ann Jones. The names of all the persons 
mentioned in it, are very familiar to many of 
the readers of “The Friend ;” and the read- 
ing of this description will doubtless awaken 
In the minds of such, lively reminiscences of 
_ and incidents in which they participa- 

“There are times and seasons in our earth- 
ly pilgrimage, which like oases in the track- 
less desert, and ships on the restless ocean, 
seem to be places of refreshment to the wea- 
ry and of refuge to the sinking soul. Such, 
apprehend, was to some, the last evening 
our dear friends George and Ann Jones spent 
in this city. Being intimate with a friend 
who had travelled much with them, though 


to be held in remembrance, thought I would|couragement sprang in my heart for some 
We reached |present who have been tempted to cast away 


their home at John Paul’sa little after seven, |the shield of faith, as though it had not been 


and found that many friends had then gather-|anointed with oil, to count their past experi- 
ed, but the number continued to increase un-|ence as delusion, and to doubt all they had 
til half past eight. We had not been there/already done in the name of the Lord. These 
more than half an hour, I think, when from|she exhorted not to shrink from suffering, 
the solemn, peaceful silence which spread|but to remember that the stones of memorial 
over the company, it was evident the King of| were found not on the way down, but in the 
Glory had come in, and condescended to turn|very bottom of Jordan. She encouraged them 
the hearts of his people unto himself. Regi-|to stand still and see the salvation of God, to 
na Shober soon knelt and feelingly offered the | possess their souls in patience, to keep their 
sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving for the|secret exercises to themselves, to be willing 
labours of the dear friends about to leave us, Ito stand firm in the depths of Jordan until all 
to many, if not to all of whom present, they|the people had clean passed over, and quietly 
had been the messengers of comfort and of|to wait for the time of their showing forth 


peace ; and pathetically craved their preser- 
vation on the great deep, and the sweet re- 
wards of their conflicts and trials. She inter- 
ceded for all states and conditions present, 
desiring that we might feel ourselves ‘stran- 
gers and pilgrims on the earth,’ and might 
so pass the remnant of our days here, as to be 
found worthy through the boundless love of 
our great Advocate and Redeemer, to meet 
hereafter on Mount Zion, and with harps in 
our hands, to sing the song of the redeemed 
before the throne of God forever and forever. 

“A short time elapsed when Othniel Alsop 
appeared in supplication ; his feelings seemed 
too big for utterance, and he literally labor- 
ed through a fervent prayer of some length 
in which he was especially engaged on behalf 
of the Society of Friends. He began by ad- 
dressing the Great Shepherd, as he who alone 
puts forth’ his own sheep and goes before 
them, whose voice they know, and without 


unto Israel, when they would be enabled to 
set up the stone of help and the stone of de- 
liverance, and thus manifest to others that 
they had been under the care of the Divine 
Shepherd during those seasons of emptiness 
and barrenness and deep baptism through 
which they had been silently passing. 

“ Thus ended the public labors of our valued 
friends in this city. George Jones was re- 
markably cheerful during the rest of the even- 
ing, and seemed to realize the Psalmist’s de- 
claration, that ‘ Light is sown for the right- 
eous, and gladness for the upright in heart,’ 
whilst the sweet tranquility which clothed 
the countenance of Ann and the dignified 
solemnity of her manners, plainly manifested 
that although the spring of consolation had 
been opened in her soul, her mind had not 
yet been released from travail and exercise. 

“The next morning they set off on their 
way to New York, from whence they expect- 


whose blessing their labors are vain andjed to sail for England on the 24th inst.” 


fruitless, 
earth he craved his all sustaining presence 
for those who should be led down as it were, 
into the depths of the sea, and interceded for 
the preservation of those who had stemmed 
the raging torrent, praying that he would, in 
his own time be pleased to say, ‘it is enough,’ 
and after sifting its members from seive to 
seive, to bid our Zion to arise, and put on her 
beautiful garments, and to say unto her, 
‘ Arise! for thy light is come.’ Many of the 
fat and the strong bad been driven away, and 
these he believed would in the Lord’s time, 
be fed with judgment; he earnestly suppli- 
cated for those who were left, desiring they 
might say, Thou, O Lord, art the potter and 


As the Lord of heaven and of 


“16th of 8th month, 1830.” 


A Gallop for Life. 

When our vessel was lying in harbor at 
Monte Video, I accepted an invitation from 
an English settler—who had been one of the 
first to substitute sheep-farming on a large 
scale for the cattle-breeding which had hith- 
erto been almost the only occupation of the 
natives of the country—to visit his place in 
the interior. He owned stations in various 
parts, but his principal homestead was on the 
Rio Negro. 

It had been a very dry season, but rain had 
just commenced to fall—and in time to pre- 
vent terrible loss and suffering. This circum- 


we the clay, and pleaded that he would turn |stance led us to talk of the droughts to which 


his holy hand upon the little ones who were | 


hidden in the true fold. It seemed soothing 
to his exercised spirit to remember the pro- 
mise that not one grain of wheat should fall 
to the ground, but that all the precious should 
be gathered into the heavenly garner. 

“ Another solemn pause ensued, which was 
broken by George Jones, who opened a pecu- 
liarly appropriate communication with these 
words of the Psalmist, ‘ Bless the Lord O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name; bless the Lord O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits.’ This he believed was 


the language of many present, and these he! 


exhorted to faithfulness and obedience unto 
him, who is worthy to be followed even unto 
prison and to death. 

* Ann Jones next opened her mouth in the 
ministry for the last time. If we be the min- 


those countries are at times liable; and, re- 
calling the mention made in Mr. Darwin’s 
Travels (which I had been lately reading), of 
the celebrated dry season, known as ‘‘el gran 
seco,” or the great drought, when cattle in 
thousands rushed into the river and perished, 
I asked my host, who was a man past fifty, 
if he had been in Banda Oriental then. We 
were, at the time I put the question, riding 
along the bank of the Plate, not far from the 
junction of the Uruguay with it: for we were 
going first to Colonia. As the reader is 
doubtless aware, La Plata is, even when fifty 
miles from the sea, a stream of many miles in 
width, although shallow, comparatively ; and 
thus more resembles an inland lake than a 
river. The bank or shore just there made a 


\great semicircular bend, forming a promon- 





tory projecting into the stream. This, like 


isters of the everlasting gospel, said she, wejall the rest of the country, was a treeless, 
must be brought into a feeling sense of the!rolling plain, or prairie, but not nearly so 
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when the drought—called by the people here, 
to distinguish it from the others of less in- 
tensity, ‘el gran seco’—visited the country. 
All the smaller rivers were either dried up or 
else rendered so salt as to be useless—you 
af know the soil all over these plains, particular- 
ies! ly on the south side of La Plata, is impreg- 
nated with nitrate of soda—and the larger 
ones themselves terribly diminished. Nearly 
the whole of the back country was at last de- 
serted, and every one endeavored to save 
some of his stock, by migrating to the main 
streams, where still some trifle of herbage 
could be found here and there. We were bet- 
ter off than the rest, being on a ‘rincon,’ that 
is, a place nearly enclosed by a bend of the 
channel, while a deep back water running 
through the other part almost made it into 
an island, and we managed by incessant care 
and watchfulness to prevent being invaded 
and overrun by the starving cattle which 
came straying in thousands from all parts. 
“The few sheep we then had were station- 
ed at the place we shall sleep at to-night ; but 
as the feed there began to fail, we were 
obliged to bring them to the main homestead, 
which was then on this river. I was engaged 
on this service, and I had a lad with me, the 
son of one of our guachos, who had also ac- 
companied us to the end of our first day’s 
journey ; but he had then left us to ride back 
again for some purpose or other, promising to 
nti overtake us next morning, by the time we had 
$i gone a mile or two with the flock, which only 
' mustered some eight hundred ; but they were 
at.’ choice sheep, amongst them all those import- 
if. ed at so much care and expense. 
Hess “T had watched during the first half of the 
night, and the boy had risen to take my place. 
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Be, level as that on the south, or Buenos Ayres|It was a beautiful moonlight, [ remember, and|them. He had in consequence lost all ideg from 
Fe side of the river. Cliffs or steep banks of fifty|nearly as light as day, when I was suddenly |of his exact locality on the plains, but with eveni 
He or sixty feet terminated it ; and a broad mar-| aroused by the voice of Iago, my companion. |the skill which amounts almost to instinct, of their 
Pi gin extended between the foot of these and|He had rushed to the horses, which we had|the old guacho, he had found his way to the day 
Bt the now shrunken waters of the river. kept tethered by their lassos lest they should |neighborhood of the spot at last. But the § nq | 
i , “ You could not have put that question in|stray for feed. The sheep were lying peace-|part we were making for across the river was, fragn 
a a more fitting place,” he replied, “for it was|fully enough grouped in a hollow; and seeing|he said, already filled with countless beasts; § iomb 
RY in this bend of the river that a circumstance|they were all right, and being still not half|and, indeed, the thunder of the tramping of § your 
ea: happened which, long as it is ago, will never|awake, I peevishly demanded what he meant|their myriad hoofs on the baked soil was au. 
ri allow me to forget the great drought. Do you|by disturbing me. He put the horse’s bridle|dible ahead of us. Without a moment’s hesi- Tn: 
bet see those white specks and patches, here and|in my hand, and merely said, ‘ Listen!’ and|tation, however, the old man, putting spurs J Nest. 
i 4 there, between the present edge of the river|then hastened to snatch up and arrange the/to bis horse, called on us to follow him. — may 
High! and the cliffs? Ride a little nearer, and look|different materials of my saddle, which also| “What a ride that was! We were obliged § yersi 
tha along the foot of the rocks. See those white| constitute the bed on which the guacho sleeps.|to keep nearly parallel with the advancing § thou: 
fig spots! Those are bones, the remains of in-| And now indeed I observed that the horses|host, which we at last came so near, that the good 
iy} numerable cattle, who here rushed madly to} were in a state of great excitement, and on|forest of tossing horns, gleaming in the moon. § jg th 
i m their deaths. My own bones had nearly/the night breeze there rose a sound which,|light through the clouds of dust, became ar 
ts found a similar resting-place, and farther on|when Iago explained the cause, made me|plainly visible. But we were rapidly nearing fon 
at: those of my horse are buried beneath them.|hasten to help him in arranging matters for|the river. So close was the race, however, § ¢0 ca 
saan! The floods of thirty or more years have silted|instant flight. It was a roaring, thunder-|that, as we descended the bank, the part of § A bi 
i *, and nearly covered them over. Who knows ?|ing, though as yet distant, noise which my|the advancing line which was nearest to it, § from 
Hi? Perhaps the geologists of future ages may|companion said proceeded from a countless|reached it at the same moment. § pi] 
His puzzle their brains to account for their pres-|number of wild cattle, which, maddened by| “These had descended the bank at an ac § abou 
j : ence amongst the armadilloes and mastodons,|thirst, were rushing down from the parched |cessible place—almost the only one for miles § the | 
ial? and other extinct species! I will tell you how|interior districts to the river. where a horseman could gallop down. Only § the « 
Hie it happened, and what a narrow escape had} “‘There must bemany—many thousandsof|fancy the scene then as we tore furiously § pest, 
leas of being made a fossil myself—as well as my|them! Father told me before he went to be|}down the border of the stream to reach the § whic 
Wy horse. watchful, for the old guachos have been ex-|spot the old guacho was making for! On our § wey 
shee “JT was then a lad of sixteen or seventeen,|pecting and foretelling that some such thing|left were either cliffs or very steep banks, ff vice 
i fy and had only recently joined my uncle, who}must soon happen. Hasten, Don Charles!|down which soon came roaring, tumbling, and § gonc 
vie was a merchant in Monte Video. It was he| What are you going to do?’ crashing on to the granite bed below the § had 
fee: who bought the place I now live in, and be-| “I was going to rouse the sheep, and drive| bodies of all the front ranks. In hundreds, § crea: 
Wee ing a childless widower, he sent to Scotland|them before us ; but the boy insisted that this|and soon in thousands, the helpless creatures, | bran 
ier for me. I had only been about a year with|would only insure our own destruction, and|pushed on by the maddened myriads behind, § deco 
Wye: him when what I am going to relate befel us.| would be useless besides. fell in one living cataract, and their outcries, § Whs 
He “ He had retired from business, and had al-|_“‘ The river is five miles from here, and the|as they lay with their limbs fractured, and as # have 
Ae, ready commenced the pursuit I have since|flock will be overtaken before we have got|fresh victims still in one incessant stream § sitat 
Wel: followed up so extensively—that is, he hadjone-third that distance; and we ourselves|poured down on them, were awful to hear. and 
Ne purchased and imported a number of sheep,|shall not be safe even there unless we reach| “Approaching the river in a bend as they § she 


one spot alone, and that is still farther. Come 
away at once, or you will perish.’ 

“ But I was determined not to sacrifice my 
uncle’s cherished stock without an effort at 
least to save them. The truth is, I did not 
realize the extreme danger of our position. 
Once on my horse, I thought I was safe 
enough, and could at the last moment, simply 
by galloping off, save myself. I did not know 
that the thundering sound which every mo- 
ment rose louder and louder, and above which 
could now be heard the hoarse bellowings of 
innumerable maddened creatures, proceeded 
from a body of cattle, the front ranks of which 
reached right across the great bend of the 
stream ; and that for miles to our right and 


did, the two ends of the advancing line reach- 
ed it first, the rest being yet at a distance, so 
that, as we galloped on, this living cataract 
at first accompanied us. Soon, however, we 
shot ahead, and reached the spot the old man 
was striving to make. We did so only a few 
minutes before the advancing tide of life, 
about to pour down it, had reached the same 
place. ; 
“Here the cliffs were some fifty or sixty 
feet high, and in some places overhanging. 
Jumping off his horse, and leaving him to his 
own instincts to preserve himself if he could, 
the guacho hastily scrambled up the rocks, 
and we followed his example. Not far from 
the summit was a ledge of rock, projecting 


left the infuriated herd extended, hemming|from which grew a cotton-tree. It was akind Jf ing’ 
us in, so that there was no other resource but|of shallow cave, and we had hardly reached § the 
flight to the river. I tried to get the sheep|its shelter when the tramp of the hoofs above § a be 
into a run, but with the proverbial stupidity |shook the granite rocks whereon we lay ; and §& the 
of their kind, they took my efforts in very|presently the horrible scene I have just de J intc 
bad part, and would not hurry themselves.|scribed was here re-enacted on a more awful § ree 
Many valuable minutes were thus lost, during|scale. And there we crouched, watching the fror 
which the boy Iago, at other times taciturn|stream of living creatures falling down in she 
enough, stormed angrily at my folly, and at|front and on both sides of us, until the space § inc! 
last threatened to set off without me. The|below was one vast scene of mangled remains. § aro 
sound of the onset of the approaching herd at|Those which reached it unhurt rushed to the hav 
that moment became so distinct that I began|river only to perish in the soft broad margia § stri 
to think it advisable to do as he wished, and|of clay, in which they were bogged and § dre 
off we set at full speed, leaving the sheep to|smothered in immense numbers. Altogether § it x 
their fate. the guachos computed that there were proba- § Th 
“ Before we had ridden a couple of miles,|bly not far from eight or ten thousand head bra 
however, we saw a horseman coming oblique-| perished on that night. The frenzy of thirst § it f 
ly to the direction of the advancing herd. It|which impelled them was such, and the scent § anc 
was Iago’s father in search of us, for he had|of the water appeared to render them so un § of ; 
heard of the inroad of advanced parties of the| governable, that numbers seemed to me to § tro 
wild cattle, and had set off to rejoin us in-|make no pause whatever, but leaped into the 
stantly, but had been repeatedly obliged to| valley below, as if unconscious of the descent ] 


make circuits to avoid detached bodies of! before them. 
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«There had been a hut on the plain, not far 
from the edge of the cliffs, on the preceding 
evening, but its two inhabitants had, with 
their child, been surprised in their sleep, its 
day walls had given way under the pressure, 
god we found their remains—or rather the 


make the soul admire His justice and mercy.| amid the distracting claims of all that we love 
But despairing thoughts drive the soul from |and of all by which we are linked to life. 
God, and represent him as a hard master, If we were willing to look at things in the 
gathering where he has not strowed.— Mary |clear light of Truth, we would see that very 
Fletcher. | many of what are usually considered as afflic- 
tions are, in reality, the evidences of the out- 


fragments of them—trodden out of all human THE FRIEND. flow towards us of a Father’s love, sent by 
semblance, lying amidst the ruins.”—Leisure} —————___- —____—— - him in mercy to check and humble a wander- 
Hour. ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1872. ing mind, or to call back from soaring above 








the gentle witness for Truth in the secret of 
How often are we reminded of the truth of|the heart. The struggling christian, though 
the expression of the Apostle, “ Brethren the jhe may feel them to be stripes, yet adminis- 
time is short,” and made to feel what he afier. |tered as they are in tenderest love, he can 
wards added, “The fashion of this world jaccept them as proofs of sonship, and while 
passeth away.” Experience teaches us that humbled under a sense of unworthiness and 
no dependence can be safely placed on health, |of how much they are needed to assure to him 
strength or youth, nor can any supposed fit-|the peaceable fruits of righteousness, he may 
ness or appropriateness of acquirement or|nevertheless rejoice that his Father in heaven 
position for serving the church, or caring for|is willing thus to manifest his filial relation- 
the well-being of others, give any well-ground- ship to Him. 
ed hope of escaping the mutability that is} Even sickness, which generally has a ten- 
stamped on all things here below. dency to lessen physical energy, to weaken 
And yet how many appear to be absorbed | hope, and enfeeble self-control, while it often 
in the pursuit of things which perish in the|renders the senses painfully acute and betrays 
using, and despite the warnings from without |the sufferer into impatience and a more con- 
and the intimations from within, make the|tinuous thought about self and its wants yet 
preparation for leaving this uncertain life and |if accepted and borne as it should be, though 
entering on that which is eternal, a secondary /for the time it incapacitates for bodily or men- 
thing, if indeed it is allowed to engage the at-|tal exertion, it refines the feelings, elevates the 
tention at all. affections, awakens more genial sympathies 
Man’s unregenerate heart is in a state of re- for suffering humanity, and, where true reli- 
bellion against his Maker and Judge, and /gion is present, develops the finest and purest 
naturally is at enmity with his government|emotions that well up from the depths of the 
and law. It is only as we allow the light of his|chastened heart. 
Holy Spirit to shine into our dark hearts that|« Tr js no tyrant, waving his fierce scourge o’er unre- 
we discover this, and only as his love softens sisting mortals, 
them and transforms our affections, that we But a blest agent, in kindness sent 
are capable of estimating the perilous condi-| With messages of love, yes, tenderest love to man.” 
tion in which we live, and the entire regenera-| Many of the truths belonging to the chris- 
tion we must undergo before we are prepared |tian religion are not such as can be discover- 
to stand at the judgment seat of Christ. ed and grasped by human reason. Divine 
The wise king telleth us that “The rod and) Wisdom, knowing our propensities and our 
reproof give wisdom ;” and how often are they !finite powers, has given assurances which 
administered in order—if we were only open|must be accepted by faith. But however 
her assistance. She had some knowledge of| to instruction—to prompt us “To apply our|great the mysteries we may fail to compre- 
the functions of a string, of its strength, of|hearts unto wisdom.” Not only when our|hend, more than enough is known to convince 
its pliability, and of the mode of attaching it) own nest is stirred up, but the needed lesson | all, that it is a serious thing to live and an aw- 
toa twig by winding it round and round, and| may be drawn from events that do not imme-|ful thing to be unclothed of humanity; that 
perchance, of tucking under the end to pre-|diately break in on our own circle of enjoy-|each takes and reflects its hues from the char- 
vent uncoiling—a convenient substitate for a| ments. While we see so many undeniable |acter of the source whence we govern our mo- 
knot. But it was necessary to advance a long | evidences that death may come at any honr;|tivesand draw ourstrength for action, whether 
step beyond this; and after tying one end of|s9 many cut down as in the flower of life,|from the blessed and only Potentate dwelling 
the string to the branch which supported the|f-om whom relations and friends were antici-|in the Light, or from the Prince of darkness ; 
nest, to carry up the other to the main branch/pating rich fruit in their maturer years, if/and that we cannot serve the two masters ; 
and tie that up also, as well as stretch it tight.| we allow the solemn change to occupy our|}we must either hate the one and love the 
Could a tiny bird effect this process of reason- thoughts, it must give rise either to more|other, or hold to the one and despise the 
ing? If she could, was the act itself within) seriousness or to more insensibility, must |other. 
the compass of her physical powers, with but| either soften or harden the heart. Itisin-| Well for us then is it if the administration 
a beak and talons in place of hands? ‘This is| tended to speak to all in the voice of instruc-|of the rod and reproof, teaches us that consid- 
the precise remedy the bird got at and carried|tion and warning. To awaken comparison |eration of our latter end which the Almighty 
into execution. The nest itself attests and/petween time and eternity, the evanescent | designates as wisdom, bringing home the con- 
records the fact. All we know of it we take| treasures, honors and pleasures of the world, | viction that “the time is short,” and “the 
from this witness. ‘To save her little family,|/and the awful realities of a state of eternal fashion of this world passeth away ;” so that 
she sought and found a piece of twine several | jxedness, and to incite us to work while it is|sensible of the dangers and temptations which 
inches in length, wound it several times day, for the night is at hand wherein no man rcenasecent- us in this scene of struggle and of 
around the branch outside of her nest, and,/can work. Could we ascertain the feelings! growth either in good or of evil, we may be 
having made it secure, then carried up the| which predominated on the honest bed of enabled insincerity and truth to return thanks 
string to the main branch, over which she|death—unless the sensibilities had been be-|unto God who giveth us the victory throagh 
drew it as tightly as she was able, and wound | numbed by sin or overwhelming disease—we|our Lord Jesus Christ. 
it round several times until it held firmly.|may be sure they would press upon us with 
Thus, as a guy, it supported the slender/gii the earnestness of a conscious near ap- 
branch with its own strength, and prevented|proach to the invisible world beyond the 
itfrom breaking under the weight of the nest grave, not to leave the strife to enter the| Australian telegraph line is completed, and communi- 
and its occupants. The professor in charge} strait gate to the last hours or days of life ; cation is now open with Melbourne. A dispatch from 
of the Museum himself took the nest from a not to trust securing an interest in the aton-|that city yesterday is published this morning. 
tee on oF near his own promises —Natin. Jing blood of Christ, and witnessing sanctificn-|, fe yatene nate Dr Liteon i 
cent Gneneenee tion wrought by the Holy Spirit while under. ys, 


: P : have written two letters to Mr. Bennett. I meant to 
Humble thoughts exalt the Saviour, and! going the agonies of the dying body, and) keep the materials to myself, but because the expedi- 


Instinct of a Bird for the Preservation of her 
Nest—Among the objects of interest which 
may be seen in the Museum of Brown’s Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. Island, are several 
thousand specimens of birds, together with a 
good showing of nests, and among the latter 
js the curiosity of which we speak. It ap- 

ars to reveal an act of intelligence and 
Eyaledge entirely above the plane of instinct, 
s0 called, and to be clearly referable to reason. 
A bird had built her nest in a tree, hanging 
from a slender branch, not much larger than 
a pipestem, which grew out of a small limb 
about half an inch in diameter. Passing over 
the use of strings wound round the branch, 
the ends of which were incorporated in the 
nest, to assist in holding it suspended, and 
which is no new expediont in bird-nesting, 
we wish to call attention to a remarkable de- 
vice of this bird to meet an unexpected emer- 
gency. After the nestlings were hatched, and 
had grown well towards maturity, their in- 
creasing weight revealed the weakness of the 
branch, and the mother-bird seems to have 
become alarmed for the safety of her brood. 
What should she do? The case might well 
have seemed remediless to a creature neces- 
sitated, as we are told, to work ignorantly 
and blindly in a prescribed routine, over which 
she had no control. She had found her mis- 
take in selecting so slender a branch to sup- 
port her house and cradle, and must have 
been appalled by the threatened consequences. 
Bat “instinct,” or else good sense, came to 





































































































































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrien.—A London dispatch of the 22d says: The 
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tion was expensive, I gave Stanley what would help 
him to write a book. In his hands it is harmless, for 
the Americans are good and generous friends.” 

The Attorney-General of Great Britain delivered an 
address before the Liberal Association of the city of 
Exeter, the 24th ult., in the course of which he said of 
the result of the Geneva arbitration, that England had 
got well out of a bad business. 

The coal dealers of Cardiff have reduced the price of 
coals for steamer’s use six shillings per ton, fearing 
American competition. 

Some of the London Journals comment severely on 
the award of the German Emperor in the San Juan 
case. One of them considers the award as damaging 
to the interests and diplomatic reputation of England, 
as was the award of the Geneva Tribunal. “It gives,” 
says the Post, “the key to British Columbian waters to 
the United States.” The decision, says the Times, is 
unsatisfactory, but we accept it with loyal submissive- 
ness. 

The licensing act, requiring drinking saloons in 
Liverpool to close at 9 o’clock on First-day nights, was 
enforced for the first time on the 27th ylt., and gave 
rise to considerable excitement among the frequenters 
of those places. Crowds collected in various portions 
of the city, and the gatherings finally became so noisy 
in their demonstrations that the police were compelled 
to interfere and arrest the most prominent malcontents. 

Liverpool, 10th mo, 28th.—Uplands cotton, 9} a 9jd. 
Orleans, 10} a 10{d. Breadstuffs quiet. 

The evacuation by the Germans of the Departments 
of the Marne and Upper Marne will, it was believed, 
be completed by the 4th of Eleventh month. 

The Tribunal of Commerce has decided against the 
claim of the Suez Canal Company of the right to alter, 
on their own authority, the tonnage dues on vessels 
passing through the canal. The company will probably 
appeal from the decision of the tribunal. 

The Paris papers foreshadow the adoption at the 
coming session of the Assembly, of constitutional 
amendments making Thiers president for life, creating 
an upper chamber and the office of vice-president, par- 
tially remodelling the Assembly, and providing restric- 
tions on the right of universal suffrage. 

The sale of caricatures of Napoleon and his family 
has been forbidden by the government. 

A Nantes journal, organ of the Count de Chambord, 
appeals to the Orleanists to unite with the Legitimists, 
and aid the rightful heir to the throne, with heart, soul 
and sword. 

The Prussian Diet assembled on the 22d, and the 
Budget was presented. The receipts from all sources 
for the year 1873, are estimated at $154,956,456, and 
the total expenditures at the same. 

Meetings have lately been held in several of the 
Spanish provinces, at which resolutions were adopted 
demanding the abolition of the army conscription sys- 
tem. 





|50 per cent., California 75 per cent., Minnesota 
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There is a conflict between the upper and lower 
houses of the Prussian Diet on the country reform bill, 
which provides for local self-government in the rural 
districts. The bill, which was adopted by the Chamber 
of Deputies in the last session, came before the House 
of Lords at the beginning of the present session, and 
has met since with determined opposition. The ma- 
jority of the deputies threaten to resign if the upper 
House refuses to pass the bill, and the Emperor has 
declared in favor of it. 

The president of the House of Lords was received 
yesterday by the Emperor, who spoke to him about the 
dead lock in the Diet, and insisted that the Lords should 
bring it to an end by passing the measure which the 
lower House had adopted. 

Unitep States.—Miscellaneous.—There were 237 
interments in Philadelphia last week, including 33 
deaths of consumption, 11 croup, 4 diptheria, 14 inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 14 marasmus, 2 small pox, and 8 
old age. 

At the recent election in Pennsylvania for members 
of Congress, the total number of votes polled was 669,- 
667. The Republicans elected 22 members, and the 
opposition 5. 

The crop of Indian corn, according to the statistical 
report of the Department of Agriculture for this month, 
promises to be one of the largest the country has ever 
grown. Only five States, Virginia, Maryland, Arkansas, 
Florida and Delaware, return less than an average con- 
dition, and all the others are above an average from 
one per cent. to twenty-four per cent. Theaverage for 
all the States is estimated at 108. 

The product of oats is apparently a little larger than 
that of last year, but the barley crop will probably fall 
below the aggregate of 1871. The rye crop appears to 
be smaller by two per cent. than that of last year. 

The record of the yield of wheat varies greatly, some 
States having made superior crops, others almost the 
poorest ever grown. The yield in the Middle States is 
estimated about 35 per cent. below that of last year; the 
Southern States have increased their production about 
and 
Iowa have made a material increase, and Virginia and 
Kentucky have good crops, but some of the Western 
States fall greatly behind. It is probable that the aggre- 
gate yield will not fall short of 240,000,000 bushels 
upon an area little less that 20,000,000 acres. 

There are now in the Freedmen’s Savings Bank and 
|its branches, principally in the South, an aggregate of 
deposits of over four millions of dollars, a fact which 
speaks well for the industry and economy of many of 
| this class. 

The high price of coal in England has led to exten- 
sive shipments of bituminous coal from the Potomac 
river. ‘The coal is mined in Maryland and Western 
| Pennsylvania. 

The Emperor of Germany has decided in favor of 





Petitions have been presented to the Cortes request- 
ing the government to enter into negotiations with the 
government of Great Britain for the cession of Gibralter 
to Spain. A resolution providing for the abolition of 
capital punishment for political offences was rejected 
by a vote of 99 to 58, 

Measures have been proposed for improving and re-| 
constructing the Spanish telegraphic service. 

The river Po, in Italy, has overflowed its banks. 
Many persons have been drowned and a great amount 
of property has been destroyed. Whole towns and 
villages are submerged. 

Official advices report the discovery of a conspiracy 
in Caucasus, for the overthrow of the Russian authority 
in that part of the empire. A general rising of the 
tribes was intended, but the leaders of the contemplated 
revolt were secured and thrown into prison, and quiet 
now prevails. 


Late Mexican advices say the political situation is| 


improving, and it is thought the administration of 


Lerdo de Tejada will be successful. At the late primary] spring, $1.62. Canada barley, $1.18. Oats, 38 a 48 cts. 


elections, Lerdo de Tejada’s nomination was unopposed, 
and the result will probably be declared in time for 
him to enter upon the regular term of office, 12th mo. 
Ist next. 


900,000. 
A Berlin dispatch says: United States Minister Ban- 


croft, has written a letter of acknowledgment to the| 


Emperor William, in which he says he is charged by 
the President of the United States, in the name of the 


American people, to thank the Emperor for the great) yard. 
pains he has taken in, and the attention which he has| 
devoted to the case growing out of the dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States in regard to the 
northwestern boundary. 


The Mexican Congress has created a Senate. | $5.2: 
The recent census of Vienna shows a population of| 


the American construction of the treaty of 1846, which 
|gives the United States a number of small islands in 
{the Archipelago between Vancouver's Island and the 
|mainland, together with the control of the Canal de 





$1.80; amber, $1.85 a $1.90. Southern white corn, 6§ 
a 72 cts.; yellow, 60 a 63 cts. Oats, 40 a 45 ety, 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.14 a $1,15; No. 2 do, 
$1.08; No. 3 do., 944 a 96 cts. No. 2 oats, 204 cts, 
Lard, 7$a7} cts. Cincinnati.—Family flour, $7 a $7.30, 
Red wheat, $1.48 a $1.53; white, $1.60 a $1.70. Corn, 
40 cts. Rye, 68470 cts. Oats, 28a 33 cts. St. Louis, 
—No. 3 fall wheat, $1.62; No. 2 spring, $1.114. No, 
2 mixed corn, 35 cts. Rye, 51 cts. 


WOMEN’S FREEDMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
Our resources are already heavily taxed to meet de 
mands for clothing for immediate needs, and Friends 
who may have half-worn garments to bestow are in- 
vited to send them to No. 116 N. Fourth St., for the 
benefit of the Freedmen. 
Philada., 10th mo. 29th, 1872. 


A Stated Meeting of the “‘ Female Society of Phila- 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,’ 
will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North 
Seventh St., on Seventh-day, the 2d of 11th mo., at 3} 
o'clock. JULIANNA RANDOLPH, Clerk. 


Friends of other Quarterly meetings are informed 
that the time of holding Concord Quarterly Meeting 
has been changed to 10 o’clock. The cars leave the 
depot, Washington Avenue and Broad St., Philada, 
at 7 o'clock, A. M., and a conveyance will be in readi- 
ness at Concord to take friends to and from the meet- 
ing-house. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The Annual Meeting of “The Bible Association of 
Friends in America,” will be held in the Committee 
room of the Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of Fourth-day, the 6th of Eleventh 
month, at 8 o’clock. 

The members of the Philadelphia Auxiliary, both 
men and women, and Friends generally, are invited to 
attend. Wituiam Evans, Secretary. 


The Executive Committee of Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association of Philadelphia, have opened the schools 
under its care in Virginia and North Carolina, and 
desire to call the attention of Friends to the need of 
funds to carry on the work. The Treasury is nearly 
empty, and expense having begun, the Committee hope 
that those interested in the cause will continue to for 
ward contributions to RicHarp CapBury, Treasurer, 
No. 111 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Tenth mo. 18th, 1872. 





WOMAN’S INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 
Our friends Margaret Richards and Emmeline H. 
Tuttle, are in immediate need of supplies of material 
for clothing for the women and children at their re 
spective stations. 
Our Treasury contains only $69, and we earnestly 
appeal to interested Friends to enable us to meet the 





Haro, a navigable arm of the sea, and possessing im- 
portant maratime advantages. 

The total receipts of the United States Treasury for 
the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, were $819,825,349. 
The payments $715,273,708, leaving a balance in the 
| Treasury of $106,551,641. As compared with the pre- 

vious year, the receipts have been $121,509,852 less, 
and the expenditures $157,727,895 less. The payments 
on account of the army were $56,071,169; Navy, $24,- 
506,003 ; Interior Department, $38,956,120; Public 
| Debt, $530,906,852. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
fon the 28th ult. New York.— American gold, 113. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116§; ditto, 1868, 115; 10-40, 5 per 
cents, 1084. Superfine tlour, $5.65 a $6.15 ; State extra, 
$6.90 a $7.15; finer brands, $7.50 a $12. No. 3 spring 
wheat, 51.38; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.51 a $1.54; No. 1 





Kye, 81a 85 cts. Yellow corn, 65 cts.; western mixed, 
63 cts. Philadelphia—Middlings cotton, 20 a 21 ets. 
| for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a 

5; extras $5.62 a $6.25 ; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. 
| White wheat, $1.90 a $2.05; amber, ¥1.75 a $1.80; 
western red, $1.65 a $1.68. Rye, 75 a 80 cts. Yellow 
corn, 65 cts.; western mixed, 62 a 64 cts. Oats, 44a 
|48 cts. Smoked hams, 16 a 18 cts. Lard, 8} a 9 cts. 
| Clover-seed, 9} a 10 cts. The market for beef cattle 
was dull. Sales of 3,000 head at the Avenue Drove- 
Choice at 7 a 7§ cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 
|53 a 63 cts., and common 34 a 5 cts. Choice sheep 
|sold at 6 cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 44 a 5} cts. 
| Hogs sold at $6.25 a $6.75 per 100 Ibs. net. Receipts, 


16,097 head. Baltimore.—Red western wheat, $1.70 a 








above, and similar applications as they may occur, by 
prompt and liberal contributions, which may be sent to 
Resecca T. Harnes, Secretary, No. 545 N. Twenty- 
| second street; or “ Woman’s Indian Aid Association,” 
116 N. Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—J osuua H. WortTH 
inGToN, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at the residence of her father, Joseph Tatnall, 

Brandywine, Del., on the 29th of Sixth month last, 
Mary R., wife of Robert P. Brown, of this city, in the 
27th year of her age. 
, Ninth month 28th, 1872, Denoran L., wife of 
Charles Walton, aged 47 years, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Her 
friends have the consoling assurance that her end was 
peace. 








, in this city, Tenth mo. 12th, 1872, SusaN 
Ripaway, wife of Ellis Branson, in the 41st year of 





ing. 





, on the 15th of Ténth month, 1872, Ropert 


ELLYSON, an esteemed member and elder of Middleton 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 77th year of his age. 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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her age, a member of Northern District Monthly Meet ° 
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